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THE  EFFECTS  OF  STRESS,  EXPERIENCE,  AND  INTELLIGENCE 
ON  DYADIC  LEADERSHIP  PERFORMANCE 

By  William  Allen  Knowlton,  Jr. 

Chairperson  of  the 

Supervisory  Committee:  Professor  Fred  E.  Fiedler 

Department  of  Psychology 

An  examination  was  made  of  leadership  dyads — the 
situation  in  which  two  individuals  share  the  leadership 
responsibilities  for  a work  group.  It  was  hypothesized 
that  performance  and  morale  would  be  negatively  related  to 
intra-dyad  stress,  and  that  only  under  conditions  of  low 
intra-dyad  stress  would  the  experience  and  intelligence  of 
the  subordinate  in  the  dyad  be  positively  related  to  per- 
formance. Two  samples  from  a military  organization  were 
used--one  of  50  platoon  leaders  and  platoon  sergeants  and 
one  of  45  company  commanders  and  first  sergeants.  Perform- 
ance ratings  on  each  leader  and  the  leaders  as  a pair,  and 
performance  and  morale  ratings  on  the  work  group  were  ob- 
tained for  each  dyad.  Measures  of  intra-dyad  stress,  ex- 
perience, and  intelligence  were  also  obtained  from  each 
leader.  Partial  support  was  obtained  for  the  hypothesis 
that  performance  was  negatively  related  to  intra-dyad 
stress.  In  the  platoon  sample,  all  correlations  were  in 
the  expected  direction,  but  only  two  were  significant.  In 
the  company  sample,  the  subordinate's  stress  with  superior 


was  significantly  correlated  with  performance  as  expected. 
The  superior's  stress  with  subordinate,  however,  was 
unrelated  to  performance.  The  hypothesized  relationship 
between  intra-dyad  stress  and  group  morale  was  not  found. 
For  the  platoon  sample,  no  significant  correlations  between 
subordinate  intelligence  or  experience  and  performance 
under  different  conditions  of  intra-dyad  stress  were  found. 
For  the  company  sample,  subordinate  experience  was  posi- 
tively correlated  with  performance  only  under  conditions  of 
high  intra-dyad  stress,  and  subordinate  intelligence 
positively  correlated  with  performance  only  under  condi- 
tions of  low  intra-dyad  stress. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Considerable  empirical  research  has  been  done  in  the 
area  of  leadership  in  the  past  forty  years.  Most  of  this 
research  has  focused  on  one  type  of  leadership  situation-- 
the  single  leader  and  his  work  group.  A second  type  of 
leadership  situation,  however,  is  prevalent  in  many  organi- 
zations, namely,  where  an  individual  shares  the  responsi- 
bility of  providing  leadership  to  a group  with  an  assis- 
tant. Examples  of  this  situation  include  the  manager  and 
assistant  manager  of  a department  store,  the  president  and 
vice-president  of  a small  company,  the  principal  and 
assistant  principal  of  a school,  and  the  commander  and 
executive  officer  of  a military  unit.  Such  situations  are 
here  defined  as  leadership  dyads.  An  independent  litera- 
ture review  (Leister,  1977c)  produced  no  empirical  research 
that  addressed  this  particular  dyadic  relationship. 

Two  types  of  dyads  can  be  identified.  In  a "superior- 
dominant"  dyad  the  superior  has  higher  rank  or  status, 
experience,  and  task  knowledge  than  the  subordinate,  who 
is  in  the  role  of  assistant  or  understudy;  in  a 
"subordinate-dominant"  dyad  the  superior  is  clearly  less 
experienced  and  has  less  task  knowledge  than  the  subor- 
dinate, and  the  subordinate  contributes  to  the  training  of 
the  superior,  while  still  at  least  nominally  under  the 
superior's  direction  and  control. 


There  are  at  least  four  possible  criteria  for  evalua- 
ting the  effectiveness  of  a dyad:  the  performance  of  the 
dyadic  superior,  of  zhe  dyadic  subordinate,  of  the  dyad  as 
a pair,  and  of  the  work  group  whom  they  supervise.  This 
study  will  explore  the  effects  of  dyadic  interaction  on 
each  of  these  performance  measures. 

One  important  aspect  of  dyadic  interaction  would  seem 
to  be  intra-dyad  stress,  the  perceived  stress  and  tension 
felt  by  each  dyadic  member  as  a result  of  sharing  leader- 
ship responsibility  and  functions.  If  the  two  leaders 
cooperate,  work  well  together,  handle  problems  in  similar 
ways,  and  effectively  communicate,  intra-dyad  stress  should 
be  low.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  constantly  clash  in 
their  work  relationship  and  have  difficulty  communicating 
and  working  together,  intra-dyad  stress  should  be  high. 

Psychological  stress  has  recently  received  attention 
in  the  organizational  behavior  and  leadership  literature, 
particularly  in  relation  to  leader  performance  and  job 
satisfaction.  Buck  (1972)  defines  psychological  stress,  or 
job  pressure,  as  a psychological  state  resulting  from  the 
individual's  perception  that  recurring,  conflicting  forces 
and  incompatible  demands  are  being  made  on  him  in  his  work 
environment.  This  concept  can  be  restated  as  an  internal 
state  of  tension  induced  in  the  individual  as  a result  of 
perceived  demands  on  him  that  may  be  beyond  his  abilities 
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to  deal  with  them.  Intra-dyad  stress  clearly  is  one  type 
of  interpersonal  stress  which  acts  on  a leader  in  his  work 
environment.  Buck  (1972)  also  reports  that  managers 
perceive  superior-subordinate  stress  as  important  to  their 
work  relationships. 

The  effect  of  stress  on  performance  has  not  been 
clear.  Some  types  or  levels  of  stress  may  improve  perfor- 
mance and  some  decrease  it.  Lazarus,  Deese  and  Osier 
(1952)  focused  on  individual  differences  as  moderating  the 
relationship  between  stress  and  performance.  Lazarus 
(1966)  further  listed  motivation,  ego  strength,  and  emo- 
tional and  environmental  beliefs  as  moderators  of  stress, 
but  hypothesized  that  under  conditions  of  high  stress 
individuals  would  concentrate  on  emotional  and  defensive 
mechanisms  rather  than  problem-solving  abilities.  This 
effect  of  stress  on  cognitive  processes  has  also  been 
reported  in  other  studies  (Sobley,  1969;  Welford,  1974). 

The  most  accepted  model  of  the  stress-performance  rela- 
tionship is  a curvilinear  one  (McGrath,  1970;  Cummings  & 
Croft,  1974;  Welford,  1974;  Anderson,  1976).  Some  stress 
is  seen  as  necessary  for  optimal  performance,  but  beyond  a 
certain  level,  stress  is  detrimental  to  performance. 
Intra-dyad  stress  in  this  study  is  based  on  the  perceptions 
of  leaders  of  stress  felt  as  a result  of  negative  behaviors 
by  the  other  dyadic  member,  and  hence  any  intra-dyad  stress 
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perceived  is  probably  beyond  the  minimum,  or  moderate 
level.  High  intra-dyad  stress  should  therefore  be  nega- 
tively related  to  dyad  performance,  and  to  each  leader's 
overall  performance.  High  intra-dyad  stress  should  also 
be  negatively  related  to  group  performance,  since  the 
inability  of  a group's  leaders  to  work  together  will 
influence  the  quality  of  the  control  and  direction  they 
provide.  Thus,  the  following  hypothesis  was  tested: 
HYPOTHESIS  I:  The  greater  the  intra-dyad  stress 
as  perceived  by  the  members  of  the  dyad,  the 
poorer  will  be  leader,  dyad,  and  group  performance. 
Intra-dyad  stress  may  also  affect  group  morale,  which 
here  is  defined  as  an  overall  feeling  of  satisfaction  by 
group  members  with  the  conditions  that  impact  on  the  group 
coupled  with  a desire  to  accomplish  group  objectives 
despite  obstacles  or  adversity  (Motowidlo  & Borman,  1977). 
One  factor  presumed  to  affect  group  morale  is  the  harmony 
and  consensus  between  its  leaders.  Group  members  are 
usually  able  to  assess  their  leaders'  intra-dyad  relation- 
ship because  of  frequent  interactions  between  the  leaders 
and  the  group.  Making  the  assumption  that  group  members 
will  perceive  intra-dyad  stress  in  the  same  manner  as  will 
the  leaders,  a condition  of  high  intra-dyad  stress  should 
negatively  impact  on  the  group.  It  therefore  is  hypothe- 
sized : 
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HYPOTHESIS  II:  The  greater  the  intra-dyad  stress 
perceived  by  the  members  of  the  dyad,  the  poorer 
will  be  group  morale. 

Another  question  concerns  the  effects  of  leader 
intelligence  and  experience  on  performance.  Two  reviews 
of  the  literature  (Mann,  1959;  Campbell,  Dunnette , Lawler  & 
Weick,  1970)  produced  consistently  low  correlations  between 
leader  intelligence  and  performance.  Csoka  (1974)  also 
pointed  to  the  fact  that,  without  considering  such 
moderator  variables  as  leadership  style,  the  relationship 
between  a leader's  intelligence  and  both  his  own  and  his 
work  group's  performance  has  been  consistently  low.  Blades 
and  Fiedler  (1976)  obtained  similar  results  in  a study  of 
Army  mess  halls  in  which  the  relationship  between  leader 
intelligence  and  performance  was  moderated  by  both  the 
leader's  style  and  his  motivation  to  perform  well. 

The  relationship  between  leader  experience  and 
performance  has  also  been  consistently  low.  Fiedler  (1970) 
reported  the  results  of  three  experiments  and  seven  field 
studies  in  which  the  median  correlation  between  years  of 
supervisory  experience  and  leadership  performance  was  -.12. 
Fiedler  and  Leister  (1977a)  followed  up  earlier  work  done 
by  Csoka  (1974)  and  conceptualized  intelliger  le  as  the 
ability  to  integrate  experience,  while  experience  served 
as  one  of  a number  of  "screens"  through  which  leader 
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intelligence  must  pass  in  order  to  affect  task  performance. 

[ 

Stress  with  boss  was  also  included  in  the  multiple  screen 
model  as  a screen  whose  permeability  would  affect  the 

N 

relationship  between  leader  intelligence  and  performance. 
Potter  (1978)  took  this  line  of  thought  one  step  further, 
and  suggested  that  not  only  did  intelligence  and  experience 
interact  in  their  effect  on  performance,  but  that  the  level 

B > , 

of  stress  with  the  boss  would  also  moderate  the  use  of 
intelligence  and  experience  by  a leader  or  staff  member. 
Potter  (1978)  summarized  the  results  of  his  studies  of 
staff  personnel  and  those  of  Fiedler  and  Leister  (1977a) 
on  military  leaders  by  showing  that  for  both  groups,  when 
the  leader's  stress  with  his  boss  or  superior  was  very  low, 
that  leader  intelligence  was  positively  correlated  with 
task  performance,  and  leader  experience  was  unrelated  to 
task  performance.  When  the  leader's  stress  with  his  boss 
or  superior  was  very  high,  leader  intelligence  was  unre- 
lated or  negatively  correlated  with  task  performance,  and 
leader  experience  positively  correlated  with  task 
performance . 

I 

It  would  appear  that  in  dyadic  leadership  situations, 
intra-dyad  stress  could  have  a moderating  effect  on  a 
leader's  effective  use  of  his  intelligence  and  experience. 
For  the  superior  in  the  dyad,  it  might  also  affect  his 
effective  use  of  the  subordinate's  experience  and 
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intelligence.  Under  conditions  of  high  intra-dyad  stress, 
the  superior  might  have  difficulty  benefiting  from  his 
subordinate's  experience  and  intelligence,  but  rather 
could  perceive  an  intelligent  or  experienced  subordinate 
as  threatening  his  control  of  the  group.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  intra-dyad  stress  is  low,  there  should  be  few 
barriers  to  the  superior's  effective  use  of  his  subor- 
dinate's abilities,  and  the  result  of  greater  subordinate 
experience  and  intelligence  should  be  improved  performance. 
Thus,  it  is  hypothesized: 

HYPOTHESIS  III:  Only  under  conditions  of  low 
intra-dyad  stress  will  the  subordinate's  experi- 
ence be  positively  correlated  with  leader,  dyad, 
and  group  performance. 

HYPOTHESIS  IV:  Only  under  conditions  of  low 
intra-dyad  stress  will  the  subordinate's  intelli- 
gence be  positively  correlated  with  leader, 
dyad,  and  group  performance. 
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II.  METHOD 


- ^ 

Sample 

Because  of  the  prevalence  of  dyads  in  military 
organizations,  and  their  accessibility,  two  samples  of 
leadership  dyads  were  drawn  from  a military  organization: 
one  of  50  platoon  leader-platoon  sergeant  (PLT  LDR-PLT  SGT) 

pairs,  and  one  of  45  company  commander-first  sergeant 

(CO  CDR-1SG)  pairs. 

The  platoon  leader-platoon  sergeant  dyad  is  clearly  a 
subordinate-dominant  dyad.  The  platoon  sergeant  always 
will  have  greater  general  military  experience  than  the 
platoon  leader,  usually  having  been  in  the  military  at 
least  five  years,  where  platoon  leaders  normally  will  have 
less  than  three  years'  service.  Platoon  sergeants  also 
have  greater  job  specific  experience  in  most  instances, 
having  been  subordinate  leaders  (squad  leaders)  within  the 
platoon  and  probably  with  more  experience  as  a platoon 
sergeant  than  the  platoon  leader  has  had  in  his  position. 

The  positions  of  platoon  sergeant  and  platoon  leader  are 
also  very  closely  related,  and  overlap  in  many  functions 
and  job  tasks.  The  platoon  sergeant  is  in  a superior 
position  to  all  members  of  the  platoon  except  the  platoon 
leader,  and  assumes  leadership  of  the  group  in  the  platoon 
leader's  absence. 

The  company  commander  and  first  sergeant,  on  the  other 


hand,  cannot  unequivocally  be  categorized  as  either  a 
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superior-dominant  or  a subordinate-dominant  dyad.  The 
first  sergeant  almost  always  has  greater  general  military 
experience  than  the  company  commander,  and  usually  has  more 
job  specific  experience  in  his  job  than  the  commander 
(most  company  commanders  serve  in  command  only  once,  and 
only  up  to  a maximum  of  eighteen  months) . However,  the 
commander  and  first  sergeant  roles  are  not  nearly  as 
closely  linked  as  those  of  the  platoon  leader  and  platoon 
sergeant.  The  commander  and  first  sergeant  together  con- 
trol the  same  work  group,  the  company.  However,  the  com- 
mander is  in  a relatively  stronger  position  vis-a-vis  the 
first  sergeant  than  the  platoon  leader  to  his  platoon 
sergeant.  The  first  sergeant  also  has  no  formal  control 
over  the  executive  officer  and  platoon  leaders,  and  does 
not  assume  the  entire  leadership  of  the  company  in  the 
commander's  absence.  The  commander,  although  relatively 
less  experienced  than  the  first  sergeant,  has  had  leader- 
ship experience  in  most  cases  as  a platoon  leader  and 
executive  officer,  and  does  not  have  the  disadvantage  of 
the  new  platoon  leader  of  being  in  his  first  leadership 
position.  In  effect,  the  company  commander-first  sergeant 
dyad  is  neither  one  in  which  the  superior  is  training  the 
subordinate  to  assume  his  own  job,  nor  one  in  which  the 
subordinate  is  the  more  experienced  in  all  aspects  of  the 
job,  but  rather  is  a transitional  dyad. 
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Instrument  Development 

To  measure  intra-dyad  stress,  a 25-item  scale  was 
developed  from  items  from  Stogdill's  (1963)  LBDQ  XII. 

Items  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  face  validity 
for  a military  organization  and  their  relevance  for  both  a 
subordinate  evaluating  his  superior's  behavior,  and  a 
superior  evaluating  his  subordinate's  behavior.  Each 
dyadic  member  was  asked  to  indicate  how  frequently  the 
other  member  of  the  dyad  engaged  in  a specific  behavior 
and  how  much  stress  he  felt  as  a result  of  this  behavior. 
The  Spearman-Brown  split-half  reliability  of  the  stress 
scales  ranged  from  .84  to  .98  for  the  different  subsamples, 
therefore  the  scales  were  interpreted  as  measuring  a 
global  factor  of  intra-dyad  stress. 

Four  eight-item  performance  scales  were  used  to 
evaluate  individual,  dyad,  and  group  performance.  Items 
on  these  scales  were  selected  by  expert  judges  as  essential 
for  effective  performance  in  a military  setting,  and  most 
items  were  used  previously  in  military  organizations  by 
Bons  (1974)  and  Leister  (1977a).  Varimax  factor  analysis 
of  each  scale  resulted  in  one  factor,  with  item  factor 
loadings  ranging  from  .29  to  .98,  with  almost  all  loadings 
at  greater  than  .50. 

The  chain  of  command  for  the  samples  used  in  this  study 
is  as  follows: 


L . J 


Direct  Supervisor  

Indirect  Supervision  — — — — 


Platoon  sergeants  were  rated  by  the  company  first  sergeant, 
company  commander,  and  battalion  commander.  The  platoon 
leader,  although  the  direct  supervisor  of  the  platoon 
sergeant,  was  not  included  as  a rater  of  the  platoon 
sergeant.  A comparison  of  platoon  leader  and  platoon 
sergeant  could  not  have  been  objective  with  one  contri- 
buting to  the  performance  rating  of  the  other.  Platoon 
leaders  were  rated  by  the  company  commander  and  battalion 
commander.  The  company  executive  officer  (XO)  was  not 
included  as  a rater  of  the  platoon  leaders  because  in  many 
units  he  functions  the  majority  of  the  time  as  a peer  of 
the  platoon  leaders,  not  as  a superior.  Dyad  performance 
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ratings  for  the  platoon  leader-platoon  sergeant  dyad  were 
made  by  the  company  commander  and  battalion  commander, 
with  the  same  items  used  as  for  individual  ratings, 
except  evaluation  was  made  of  the  performance  of  the  dyad 
as  a single  leadership  unit.  Group  (platoon)  performance 
ratings  were  also  made  by  the  company  commander  and 
battalion  commander. 

In  an  analogous  manner,  first  sergeants  were  rated  by 
battalion  commanders,  battalion  executive  officers,  and 
battalion  command  sergeants-ma jor  (CSM) . Company/battery 
commander  ratings,  dyad  ratings,  and  group  (company/ 
battery)  ratings  were  all  made  by  battalion  commanders  and 
battalion  executive  officers.  As  with  platoon  leaders  and 
platoon  sergeants,  the  company/battery  commander  was  not 
included  as  a rater  of  the  first  sergeant  in  order  to  not 
have  one  member  of  the  dyad  contribute  to  the  rating  of 
the  other. 

Group  morale  was  measured  by  a series  of  behaviorally- 
anchored  scales  developed  by  Motowidlo  and  Borman  (1977) . 
These  scales  measure  different  components  of  group  morale, 
and  are  designed  to  be  completed  by  raters  outside  the 
group.  Six  of  the  eight  scales  formulated  by  Motowidlo 
and  Borman  were  selected  for  use:  superior-subordinate 
relations;  teamwork  and  cooperation;  performance  and 
effort;  reactions  to  adversity;  bearing,  appearance,  and 
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military  discipline;  and  pride  in  unit,  Army,  and  country. 
Scales  evaluating  community  relations  and  use  of  time 
during  off-duty  hours  were  not  considered  relevant  to  this 
study  and  thus  were  not  used.  Reliability  estimates  for 
these  scales  ranged  from  .34  to  .70,  with  a median  of  .55, 
and  the  reliability  of  the  overall  score,  the  sum  of  all 
eight  subscales,  was  .72  (Motowidlo  & Borman,  1977).  A 
varimax  factor  analysis  of  the  six  items  used  in  this  study 
resulted  in  one  factor,  with  item  factor  loadings  of 
between  .52  and  .84,  and  therefore  item  scores  were  summed 
to  form  an  overall  morale  score. 

Correlations  between  raters  for  the  platoon  sample  and 
the  company  sample  are  shown  in  Table  1.  The  three  sets 
of  ratings  for  the  platoon  sergeants  and  first  sergeants 
reflect  correlations  between  each  pair  of  raters.  For  the 
platoon  sample,  interrater  reliability  is  sufficiently 
high  for  all  except  the  ratings  of  platoon  sergeants  to 
average  rating  scores.  For  platoon  sergeants,  the  highest 
correlation  is  between  raters  2 and  3,  the  company 
commander  and  first  sergeant.  On  the  grounds  that  these 
raters  are  closer  to  the  platoon  sergeant  and  in  a better 
position  to  observe  his  performance  than  rater  1,  the 
battalion  commander,  only  the  ratings  of  raters  2 and  3 
were  averaged  to  obtain  an  overall  rating  for  the  platoon 
sergeant,  with  rater  l's  ratings  discarded. 


Li 
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Table  1 

Correlations  Between  Raters: 
Performance  and  Morale  Ratings 


PLATOON  SAMPLE 


RATINGS 

r 

N 

E 

PLT  LDR 

.61 

49 

.001 

PLT  SGT 

(1 

Sc 

2) 

. 38 

50 

. 006 

PLT  SGT 

(1 

Sc 

3) 

.23 

50 

.106 

PLT  SGT 

(2 

Sc 

3) 

.45 

50 

.001 

PAIR 

. 56 

49 

. 001 

UNIT 

.43 

50 

.002 

MORALE 

.33 

49 

. 019 

COMPANY  SAMPLE 


RATINGS 

r 

N 

E 

CO  CDR 

. 74 

41 

. 001 

1SG  (1  & 2) 

. 30 

41 

.056 

1SG  (1  Sc  3) 

.23 

43 

.136 

1SG  (2  & 3) 

. 28 

41 

.081 

PAIR 

.57 

38 

. 001 

UNIT 

.71 

45 

.001 

MORALE 

.16 

38 

. 331 
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For  the  company  sample,  interrater  reliability  was 
sufficiently  high  for  ratings  of  the  company  commander,  the 
pair,  and  the  unit  to  average  each  set  of  ratings  to 
obtain  overall  rating  scores.  Interrater  reliability  for 
the  ratings  of  the  first  sergeant  and  for  ratings  of  unit 
morale  was  not  sufficiently  high  to  average  scores,  and 
without  any  reason  to  assume  greater  accuracy  of  any 
particular  rater,  ratings  were  discarded.  The  reason  for 
the  low  interrater  reliability  on  some  of  the  performance 
and  morale  ratings  is  probably  that  different  raters,  in 
different  positions,  view  performance  and  morale  from 
different  perspectives. 

Correlations  between  ratings  for  the  same  rater  are 
shown  in  Table  2.  All  correlations  are  statistically 
significant  and  show  a high  correspondence  between  ratings, 
indicating  a lack  of  independence.  A sufficient  per  cent 
of  the  variance  in  the  ratings  was  left  unaccounted  for, 
however,  to  justify  examining  the  individual  ratings 
separately. 

Of  particular  note  is,,  for  all  raters,  the  rating  of 
unit  morale  is  highly  correlated  with  that  of  leader  or 
unit  performance.  Apparently,  those  units  which  perform 
well  are  perceived  as  having  high  morale,  and  those  whose 
performance  is  poorer  are  perceived  as  having  lower 
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Table  2 

Correlations  Between  Ratings  by  Same  Rater: 
Performance  and  Morale  Ratings 

PLATOON  SAMPLE  (N  = 50) 

BN  CDR'S  RATINGS 


PLT  LDR 

PLT  SGT 

PAIR  UNIT 

PLT  LDR 

— 

PLT  SGT 

. 39** 

— 

PAIR 

.83*** 

.73*** 

— 

UNIT 

.73*** 

.62*** 

.79***  

CO  CDR'S  RATINGS 


PLT  LDR 

PLT  SGT 

PAIR  UNIT  MORALE 

PLT  LDR 

— 

PLT  SGT 

.63*** 

— 

PAIR 

. 90*** 

.83*** 

— 

UNIT 

. 63*** 

.62*** 

.65***  

MORALE 

.66*** 

. 60*** 

.67***  .81***  

lSG'S  RATINGS 

PLT  SGT 

MORALE 

. 70*** 

L — , - J 
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Table  2 (Cont.) 

COMPANY  SAMPLE  (N  = 45) 

BN  CDR’S  RATINGS 


CO  CDR 

1SG 

PAIR 

UNIT 

CO  CDR 

— 

1SG 

.43** 

— 

PAIR 

.82*** 

.73*** 

— 

UNIT 

. 78*** 

. 60*** 

. 77*** 

— 

BN  XO'S  RATINGS 

CO  CDR 

1SG 

PAIR 

UNIT 

CO  CDR 

— 

1SG 

. 34* 

— 

PAIR 

. 80*** 

. 75*** 

— 

UNIT 

. 76*** 

. 57*** 

. 82*** 

— 

MORALE 

. 72*** 

. 51*** 

. 73*** 

.83*** 

BN  CSM'S  RATINGS 

1SG 

MORALE  .40* 


*p  < .05 

**p  < .01 


MORALE 


J 
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morale.  This  effect  is  probably  due  to  the  behavioral- 
anchoring  of  the  morale  scales. 

Two  different  experience  measures  were  obtained:  job 
specific  experience  and  general  military  experience.  Job 
specific  experience  was  defined  as  time  in  the  position  or 
similar  leadership  positions  (for  example,  number  of 
months'  experience  as  a platoon  sergeant) . General 
military  experience  was  defined  as  time  in  active  military 
service.  Intelligence  was  measured  using  the  Wonderlic 
Personnel  Test.  The  Wonderlic  was  adapted  from  the  Otis 
Self-Administering  Tests  of  Mental  Ability,  and  is  a timed, 
50-item  test  of  verbal  and  quantitative  ability.  Immediate 
test-retest  reliabilities  of  .82  to  .94  have  been  reported 
for  samples  from  industrial  populations,  and  internal 
consistency  estimates  range  from  .88  to  .94  (Guion,  1965). 
The  Wonderlic  emphasizes  verbal  cognitive  factors  such  as 
verbal  comprehension,  deduction,  and  numerical  fluency,  and 
has  the  advantage  over  other  tests  of  general  intellectual 
ability  such  as  the  Wechsler  Adult  Intelligence  Scale  in 
that  it  does  not  require  a lot  of  time  or  expense  to 
administer.  Guion  (1965)  reports  that  the  Wonderlic  has 
been  extensively  validated  as  a measure  of  general  mental 
ability. 
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Procedure 

For  each  case,  both  members  of  the  dyad  completed  a 
questionnaire  (see  Appendix  A) , and  were  administered  the 
Wonderlic  Personnel  Test.  Questionnaires  were  coded  to 
insure  anonymity  of  the  respondents.  Performance  ratings 
of  each  leader,  of  the  dyad,  and  of  the  group  (unit)  were 
obtained  at  the  same  time  from  the  leaders'  superiors 
(see  Appendix  B) . Group  morale  ratings  were  also  obtained 
from  the  same  superiors  (see  Appendix  C) . 


III.  RESULTS 


Hypothesis  I predicted  that  intra-dyad  stress  would 
be  negatively  correlated  with  performance,  and  Hypothesis 
II  made  the  same  prediction  concerning  unit  morale.  It 
was  expected  that  a combined  measure  of  intra-dyad  stress 
could  be  used,  based  on  an  average  of  scale  scores  for  the 
two  members  of  the  dyad.  The  correlations  between  stress 
measures  are  shown  in  Table  3.  The  correlation  is  not 
significant  for  the  company  sample,  and  for  the  platoon 
sample  a maximum  of  25%  of  the  variance  in  one  score  is 
accounted  for  by  the  other.  Rather  than  average  a dyad's 
stress  scores  to  obtain  a combined  measure,  it  was 
decided  to  correlate  the  dependent  variables  separately 
with  each  of  the  individual  stress  scores.  It  also  seems, 
however,  that  in  those  cases  where  both  members  of  the  dyad 
agree  that  stress  is  high  or  low  (individual  scores  split 
at  medians) , that  less  ambiguity  about  the  actual  nature 
of  the  dyadic  relationship  exists.  To  examine  this 
possibility,  on-quadrant  cases  were  selected  out  from  the 
samples,  and  correlations  also  run  for  only  these  cases. 

The  results  of  the  correlations  of  the  different 
stress  measures  with  performance  are  presented  in  Tables  4 
and  5.  Hypothesis  I is  partially  supported.  As  Table  4 
shows,  considering  all  cases  in  the  platoon  sample,  for 
intra-dyad  stress  seven  of  the  eight  correlations  are  in 
the  expected  direction,  with  two  statistically 
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Table  3 

Correlations  Between  Stress  Measures 

PLATOON  SAMPLE  (N  = 50) 

Superior's  Stress 
With  Subordinate 

Subordinate's  Stress 

With  Superior  .52*** 


COMPANY  SAMPLE  (N  = 45) 

Superior's  Stress 
With  Subordinate 

Subordinate's  Stress 

With  Superior  .26 

***p  < .001 


L 
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Table  4 

Correlations  Between  Stress  Measures  and  Average 
Ratings  of  Performance  and  Morale 


PLATOON  SAMPLE  (N  = 50) 


Superior's  Stress 
With  Subordinate 

Subordinate ' s 
With  Superior 

PLT  LDR 

.09 

-.27 

PLT  SGT  (2  & 3) 

-. 39** 

-.22 

PAIR 

-.  07 

-.  29* 

UNIT 

-.13 

-.22 

MORALE 

-.  22 

-.15 

COMPANY 

SAMPLE  (N  = 45) 

Superior's  Stress 
With  Subordinate 

Subordinate ' s 
With  Superior 

CO  CDR 

.13 

-. 40** 

PAIR 

.01 

-.  33* 

UNIT 

.15 

-.29 

*p  < .05 


Stress 


Stress 


**p  < .01 


Table  5 

Correlations  Between  Stress  Measures  and  Average 
Ratings  of  Performance  and  Morale:  Selected  Cases9 

PLATOON  SAMPLE  (N  = 30) 

Superior's  Stress  Subordinate ' s Stress 

With  Subordinate  With  Superior 

-.11  -.26 

-.42*  -.27 

-.24  -.31 

-.28  -.31 

-.23  -.16 

COMPANY  SAMPLE  (N  = 22) 

Superior's  Stress  Subordinate's  Stress 

With  Subordinate  With  Superior 

.02  -.64** 

-.14  -.49** 

.03  -.47* 

[ 

aOnly  those  cases  where  both  dyadic  members  perceived 
stress  as  high  or  low  were  used. 

*p  < .05 

**p  < .01 


CO  CDR 

PAIR 

UNIT 


PLT  LDR 

PLT  SGT  (2  & 3) 

PAIR 

UNIT 

MORALE 
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significant.  In  the  company  sample,  all  correlations  of 
the  subordinate's  stress  with  superior  are  in  the  expected 
direction,  with  two  of  three  statistically  significant. 

The  company  commander's  stress  with  subordinate  is  unre- 
lated to  performance,  with  slight  positive  correlations 
with  all  three  variables.  Selection  of  only  those  cases 
where  both  superior  and  subordinate  agree  on  their  percep- 
tions of  intra-dyad  stress,  as  shown  in  Table  5,  produces 
slightly  higher  correlations  and  all  correlations  in  the 
expected  direction,  with  the  exception  of  those  involving 
the  company  commander's  stress  with  subordinate. 

The  significant  negative  correlation  between  the 
platoon  leader's  stress  with  subordinate  and  the  platoon 
sergeant's  performance  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  rater's  evaluations  of  the  platoon  sergeant  are 
affected  by  how  well  he  works  with  the  platoon  leader,  and 
if  the  platoon  leader  perceives  a lot  of  intra-dyad  stress, 
these  evaluations  are  liable  to  be  negative.  The  signifi- 
cant negative  correlations  between  the  first  sergeant's 
perception  of  intra-dyad  stress  and  the  performance  of  the 
company  commander,  pair,  and  unit  probably  reflect  the 
fact  that  the  company  commander's  raters  observe  the  same 
undesirable  or  stress-causing  behaviors  on  the  commander's 
part  as  does  the  first  sergeant,  and  rate  the  commander, 
pair,  and  unit  accordingly.  Apparently,  the  company 
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commander  himself  is  not  accurately  perceiving  intra-dyad 
stress,  or  is  less  concerned  with  his  relationship  with 
his  first  sergeant,  as  his  perception  of  intra-dyad  stress 
is  unrelated  to  his  performance  or  that  of  the  pair  and 
unit. 

Tables  4 and  5 also  present  the  correlations  of  the 
different  stress  measures  with  unit  morale.  Hypothesis  II 
is  unsupported,  as  none  attain  significance.  It  is  prob- 
able that  intra-dyad  stress  accounts  for  too  small  a por- 
tion of  the  variance  in  unit  morale  to  be  significant,  with 
other  factors  having  a greater  effect  on  morale.  It  is 
also  possible  that  the  use  of  the  Motowidlo  and  Borman 
(1977)  scales  where  evaluation  of  unit  morale  is  made  by 
individuals  external  to  the  group  may  not  have  resulted  in 
this  case  in  an  accurate  assessment  of  morale.  Addition- 
ally, the  perception  of  the  members  of  the  group  of  intra- 
dyad stress  may  be  different  than  that  of  the  leaders,  a 
possibility  that  could  not  be  tested  without  measures  of 
intra-dyad  stress  obtained  from  group  members. 

Prior  to  examining  the  relationship  between  intelli- 
gence and  experience  and  performance  under  different 
conditions  of  intra-dyad  stress,  Tables  6 and  7 show  the 
correlations  of  experience  and  intelligence  with  intra-dyad 
stress.  Three  of  the  sixteen  correlations  between  experi- 
ence and  stress  are  significant.  In  the  platoon  sample  the 
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Table  6 

Correlations  Between  Intra-Dyad  Stress 

and  Experience 

| 

PLATOON  SAMPLE  (N  = 50) 

Superior's  Stress 

Subordinate's  Stress 

With  Subordinate 

With  Superior 

Superior  General  .39** 

Experience 

.24 

k 4 

Subordinate  General 

Experience  .15 

-.11 

| 

Superior  Job  Specific 

Experience  .07 

.20 

Subordinate  Job  Specific 

Experience  .26 

.20 

COMPANY  SAMPLE  (N  = 45) 

Superior's  Stress 

Subordinate's  Stress 

With  Subordinate 

With  Superior 

Superior  General 

Experience  -.16 

.06 

Subordinate  General 

Experience  .11 

-.35* 

Superior  Job  Specific 

Experience  .03 

.20 

Subordinate  Job  Specific 

Experience  -.09 

-.35* 

*p  < .05 

**p  < .01 

jj 

: 
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Table  7 

Correlations  Between  Intra-Dyad  Stress  and  Intelligence 

PLATOON  SAMPLE  (N  = 50) 

Superior's  Stress  Subordinate's  Stress 
With  Subordinate  With  Superior 

Superior  Intelligence  .09  -.14 

Subordinate  Intelligence  .06  -.18 

COMPANY  SAMPLE  (N  = 45) 

Superior’s  Stress  Subordinate's  Stress 
With  Subordinate  With  Superior 

Superior  Intelligence  -.12  .01 

Subordinate  Intelligence  -.05  -.28 
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greater  the  general  experience  of  the  platoon  leader,  the 
more  stress  he  will  perceive  with  his  platoon  sergeant;  in 
the  company  sample,  the  greater  the  general  or  job  specific 

N 

experience  of  the  first  sergeant,  the  less  stress  he  will 
perceive  with  the  company  commander.  The  significant 
results  in  the  platoon  sample  are  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  as  the  platoon  leader  gains  experience,  he  is  less 
willing  to  allow  the  platoon  sergeant  to  dominate  the  dyad, 
and  hence  perceives  more  intra-dyad  stress.  Also,  the 
greater  the  experience  of  the  platoon  leader,  the  more 
likely  he  is  to  be  leading  his  second  or  third  platoon. 

The  significant  results  in  the  company  sample  probably 
reflect  the  greater  control  and  confidence  the  first 
sergeant  gains  as  he  gains  experience,  and  his  ability 
with  greater  experience  to  define  his  and  the  company 
commander's  roles,  and  insure  that  they  do  not  interfere 
with  each  other  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  A 
commander  is  also  more  likely  to  rely  on  and  try  to  main- 
tain a close  working  relationship  with  a more  experienced 
first  sergeant.  The  different  results  obtained  for  the  two 
samples  in  respect  to  experience  and  intra-dyad  stress  can 
be  seen  to  reflect  differences  between  the  two  types  of 
dyads.  No  significant  correlations  between  intelligence 
and  intra-dyad  stress  were  obtained. 

1 1 1 

L 
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Tables  8 and  9 show  the  correlations  of  subordinate 
experience  and  intelligence  with  performance,  without 
controlling  for  intra-dyad  stress.  Results  are  all  non- 
significant, showing  no  overall  relationship  between 
subordinate  experience  or  intelligence  and  performance. 

Hypothesis  III  predicted  that  only  under  conditions  of 
low  intra-dyad  stress  would  the  subordinate's  experience  be 
positively  correlated  with  performance.  Tables  10  and  11 
show  the  correlations  of  subordinate  general  and  job 
specific  experience  with  performance  under  conditions  of 
high  or  low  intra-dyad  stress.  Hypothesis  III  is  unsup- 
ported. No  significant  correlations  are  found  under  condi- 
tions of  low  intra-dyad  stress,  and  under  conditions  of 
high  intra-dyad  stress,  in  the  company  sample  the  subordi- 
nate's job  specific  experience  is  significantly  positively 
correlated  with  pair  performance.  This  result,  counter  to 
Hypothesis  III,  is  examined  in  the  discussion  section. 

No  significant  correlations  between  subordinate 
general  experience  and  performance  were  found  under  condi- 
tions of  either  high  or  low  intra-dyad  stress,  and  general 
experience  was  dropped  from  further  analysis. 

Hypothesis  IV  predicted  that  only  under  conditions  of 
low  intra-dyad  stress  would  the  subordinate's  intelligence 
be  positively  correlated  with  performance.  Table  12  shows 
the  correlations  of  subordinate  intelligence  with 
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Table  8 

Correlations  Between  Subordinate  Experience 
and  Performance 


PLATOON  SAMPLE  (N  = 50) 


Subordinate  General 
Experience 

Subordinate  Job 
Specific  Experience 

PLT  LDR 

. 18 

. 11 

PLT  SGT  (2  & 3) 

-.16 

-.09 

PAIR 

.07 

. 07 

UNIT 

CM 

O 

1 

. -.12 

COMPANY  SAMPLE  (N  = 45) 

Subordinate  General 
Experience 

Subordinate  Job 
Specific  Experience 

CO  CDR 

. 20 

-.03 

PAIR 

-.  03 

-.06 

UNIT 

. 01 

-.  11 
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Table  9 

Correlations  Between  Subordinate  Intelligence 
and  Performance 


PLATOON  SAMPLE  (N  = 47) 
Subordinate  Intelligence 


PLT  LDR 

.12 

PLT  SGT  (2  & 3) 

-.  02 

PAIR 

. 15 

UNIT 

. 06 

COMPANY  SAMPLE  (N  = 44) 

Subordinate  Intelligence 

CO  CDR 

.03 

PAIR  .12 

. 09 


UNIT 
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Table  10 

Correlations  Between  Subordinate  General 
Experience  and  Performance 


PLATOON  SAMPLE 


High  Intra-Dyad  Stress 
(N  = 15) 


Low  Intra-Dyad  Stress 
(N  = 14) 


Subordinate  General  Subordinate  General 

Experience  Experience 


PLT  LDR 

-.07 

-.12 

PLT  SGT  (2  & 3) 

-.12 

-.  39 

PAIR 

-.05 

-.  26 

UNIT 

-.23 

-.24 

COMPANY  SAMPLE 


High  Intra-Dyad  Stress 
(N  = 9) 


Low  Intra-Dyad  Stress 
(N  = 13) 


Subordinate  General 
Experience 


Subordinate  General 
Experience 


CO  CDR 

. 35 

PAIR 

.22 

UNIT 

.13 

.23 

07 


38 
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Table  11 

Correlations  Between  Subordinate  Job  Specific 
Experience  and  Performance 
PLATOON  SAMPLE 

High  Intra-Dyad  Stress  Low  Intra-Dyad  Stress 
(N  = 15)  (N  = 14) 


Subordinate  Job 

Specific  Experience 

Subordinate  Job 
Specific  Experience 

PLT  IjDR 

-.28 

-.14 

PLT  SGT  (2 

& 3)  -.21 

-.26 

PAIR 

-.21 

-.20 

UNIT 

-.19 

-.29 

COMPANY  SAMPLE 

High  Intra-Dyad  Stress 
(N  = 9) 

Low  Intra-Dyad  Stre 
(N  = 13) 

Subordinate  Job 

Specific  Experience 

Subordinate  Job 
Specific  Experience 

CO  CDR 

.51 

.00 

PAIR 

.66* 

-.09 

UNIT 

. 39 

-.  20 

*p  < .05 
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Table  12 

Correlations  Between  Subordinate  Intelligence 
and  Performance 


PLATOON  SAMPLE 


High 

Intra-Dyad  Stress 
(N  = 14) 

Low 

Intra-Dyad  Stress 
(N  = 14) 

Subordinate 

Intelligence 

Subordinate 

Intelligence 

PLT  LDR 

.25 

. 40 

PLT  SGT 

(2  & 3) 

.10 

. 30 

PAIR 

. 45 

.25 

UNIT 

. 33 

.54 

COMPANY  SAMPLE 

High 

Intra-Dyad  Stress 
(N  = 8) 

Low 

Intra-Dyad  Stress 
(N  = 13) 

Subordinate 

Intelligence 

Subordinate 

Intelligence 

CO  CDR 

. 06 

. 71* ** 

PAIR 

-.04 

. 78** 

UNIT 

.24 

.51 

*p  < .05 

**p  < .01 
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performance  under  conditions  of  high  or  low  intra-dyad 
sttess.  Hypothesis  IV  is  partially  supported.  No  signi- 
ficant correlations  are  found  in  the  platoon  sample. 
However,  in  the  company  sample  the  expected  results  are 
obtained,  with  subordinate  intelligence  significantly 
positively  correlated  with  company  commander  and  pair 
performance  under  conditions  of  low  intra-dyad  stress. 

The  results  of  these  correlations  are  also  discussed 
in  the  following  section. 


IV.  DISCUSSION 


The  most  important  implications  of  the  findings  of 
this  study  concern  the  nature  of  the  dyadic  relationship. 
The  different  results  obtained  from  the  platoon  and  company 
samples  support  the  assumption  that  there  are  different 
types  of  dyads.  Possibly  there  is  insufficient  overlap  in 
job  functions  to  consider  the  company  commander-first 
sergeant  pair  as  a dyad  at  all.  In  both  samples,  the 
pair  ratings  were  highly  correlated  with  the  ratings  of 
the  individual  leaders,  so  it  is  difficult  to  tell  if  the 
raters  were  able  to  actually  evaluate  the  individual 
leaders  as  one  leadership  unit.  One  indicator  of  the  lack 
of  overlap  in  job  functions  is  the  amount  of  personal 
contact  the  raters  had  with  the  leaders  individually  and 
together.  For  both  samples,  raters  indicated  that  they  had 
personal  contact  with  the  leaders  together  less  frequently 
than  with  either  leader  separately.  However,  comparing 
the  frequency  of  personal  job  contact  with  the  leaders' 
immediate  supervisors  (company  commander  for  the  platoon 
pair  and  battalion  commander  for  the  company  pair) , both 
saw  the  subordinate  leader  only  slightly  more  frequently 
than  they  saw  the  leaders  together.  The  lack  of  agreement 
of  raters  on  the  evaluations  of  the  subordinate  leaders 
also  provides  support  for  the  argument  that,  at  least  in 
the  company  sample,  the  two  leaders  may  not  be  functioning 
as  a dyad.  For  the  platoon  sample,  the  lack  of  agreement 
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of  rater  1,  the  battalion  commander,  with  the  other  two 
raters  of  platoon  sergeants  can  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  he  is  two  levels  above  platoon  sergeants  in  the 
organizational  structure,  and  probably  is  not  in  a good 
position  to  evaluate  them.  However,  for  the  platoon 
sample,  all  three  raters  are  only  one  level  above  the 
company  commander-first  sergeant  pair,  yet  there  was  high 
interrater  reliability  between  raters  of  the  company 
commander,  but  not  for  the  first  sergeant.  It  is  probable 
that  had  not  pair  ratings  been  so  highly  correlated  with 
ratings  of  the  company  commander,  that  the  interrater 
reliability  for  pair  ratings  would  also  have  been  low. 

Another  indicator  of  the  relationship  of  the  members 
of  the  dyad  might  be  found  in  the  intra-dyad  stress 
measure.  Each  leader  (except  for  platoon  sergeants)  was 
also  asked  to  indicate  his  overall  job  stress  on  a single 
item,  seven-point  scale.  The  correlation  between  this 
measure  of  job  stress  and  the  measure  of  intra-dyad  stress 
should  provide  information  on  the  closeness  of  the  dyadic 
relationship.  These  correlations  are  presented  in 
Table  13.  For  the  platoon  sample,  a slight,  nonsignificant 
positive  correlation  is  shown  for  the  platoon  leader's  job 
stress  and  intra-dyad  stress,  and  in  the  company  sample  for 
both  company  commanders  and  first  sergeants  job  stress  and 


Table  13 

Correlations  Between  Intra-Dyad  Stress  and  Job  Stress 


PLATOON  SAMPLE 

Superior's  Subordinate's 

Job  Stress  Job  Stress 

Superior's  Stress  With 
Subordinate  .17 

Subordinate's  Stress  With 
Superior 


COMPANY  SAMPLE 

Superior's  Subordinate's 

Job  Stress  Job  Stress 

Superior' s Stress  With 
Subordinate  .01 

Subordinate's  Stress  With 

Superior  — -.02 
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cannot  support  the  conclusion  that  for  platoon  leaders  and 
platoon  sergeants  the  dyadic  relationship  is  a close  one, 
they  certainly  indicate  that  for  company  commanders  and 
first  sergeants,  the  relationship  cannot  be  a close  one, 
or  for  both  leaders  intra-dyad  stress  would  be  correlated 
with  job  stress. 

Keeping  these  findings  in  mind,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  hypothesis  concerning  the  relationship  between 
intra-dyad  stress  and  performance  was  only  partially 
supported.  Intra-dyad  stress  was  not  perceived  as  impor- 
tant to  either  the  subordinate  or  superior  in  the  dyad,  a 
conclusion  which  is  supported  by  the  lack  of  correlation 
of  intra-dyad  stress  with  job  stress.  It  would  then  not  be 
expected  to  have  a noticeable  effect  on  job  performance. 

At  least  in  the  company  sample,  even  when  for  the  first 
sergeant  intra-dyad  stress  is  the  same  as  stress  with 
immediate  superior,  the  correlation  of  intra-dyad  stress 
with  job  stress  is  negligible.  Stressors  other  than  that 
in  the  intra-dyad  relationship  must  be  acting  on  the 
leaders  to  generate  job  stress.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  the  nature  of  the  dyadic  relationship  deter- 
mines the  importance  of  intra-dyad  stress  to  the  job 
performance  of  the  dyadic  leaders  and  their  work  group. 
Further  research  done  on  different  dyads,  in  which  not  only 
intra-dyad  stress  but  also  all  other  aspects  of  job  stress 
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are  examined,  would  undoubtedly  provide  more  information 
in  this  area. 

A second  major  finding  of  this  study  is  that  the 
dyadic  leadership  situation  moderates  the  relationship  of 
intelligence  and  experience  to  performance.  As  was 
mentioned  earlier.  Potter  (1978)  summarized  the  results  of 
studies  that  indicated  that  for  both  staff  and  line 
leaders,  under  conditions  of  high  stress  with  boss  (immedi- 
ate superior)  the  leader's  experience  was  positively 
correlated  with  his  performance,  while  his  intelligence  was 
unrelated  to  his  performance.  Under  conditions  of  low 
stress  with  boss,  the  opposite  occurred,  and  the  leader's 
intelligence  was  positively  correlated  with  his  perform- 
ance, while  his  experience  was  unrelated  to  his  perform- 
ance. In  the  dyadic  leadership  situation,  the  subordi- 
nate's perception  of  intra-dyad  stress  is  really  stress 
with  boss,  since  the  other  member  of  the  dyad  is  also  his 
immediate  superior,  so  one  would  expect  the  same  relation- 
ship between  the  subordinate's  stress  with  boss  and  his 
performance  to  emerge. 

Examining  the  results  of  this  study  in  light  of  these 
earlier  findings,  it  can  be  seen  that  for  the  company 
sample  the  role  of  stress  as  a moderator  variable  in  the 
relationship  between  experience  and  intelligence  and 
performance  has  again  been  obtained.  As  Tables  11  and  12 


show,  experience  is  positively  correlated  with  performance 
only  under  conditions  of  high  intra-dyad  stress,  and 
intelligence  only  under  conditions  of  low  intra-dyad 
stress.  It  appears  that  in  some  dyadic  leadership  situa- 
tions, the  relationship  between  intelligence,  experience, 
stress  with  boss,  and  leader  performance  for  the  subordi- 
nate is  similar  to  that  found  in  the  single  leader  situa- 
tion, and  that  the  effect  also  extends  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  superior  in  the  dyad,  the  performance  of 
the  dyad  as  a pair,  and  even  possibly  the  performance  of 
the  group.  The  reason  why  the  relationship  that  emerged 
in  the  company  sample  was  not  also  present  in  the  platoon 
sample  is  not  clear.  Both  platoon  leaders  and  platoon 
sergeants  reported  more  intra-dyad  stress  than  did  company 
commanders  and  first  sergeants  (mean  intra-dyad  stress  of 
36.17  and  39.09  versus  32.22  and  33.73)  and  this  difference 
may  relate  to  the  divergence  between  the  samples.  The 
differences  between  the  dyadic  relationships  in  the  two 
samples  undoubtedly  has  an  impact,  but  the  problem  will 
require  further  analysis. 

A final  note  about  causality  is  necessary.  With  the 
use  of  only  correlational  analysis  it  can  only  be  inferred 
that  high  intra-dyad  stress  leads  to  decreased  performance, 
and  not  poor  performance  leading  to  increased  intra-dyad 
stress.  It  seems  likely  that  this  is  the  case,  however, 
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due  to  the  basis  of  the  measurement  of  intra-dyad  stress 
in  behaviors  of  the  other  dyadic  leader.  It  also  seems 
unlikely  that  if  poor  performance  were  the  basis  of  intra- 
dyad stress,  that  the  correlation  between  the  subordinate's 
stress  with  superior  and  the  superior's  stress  with  subor- 
dinate would  be  so  low  (r  = .26)  for  the  company  sample,  or 
that  one  stress  measure  would  be  significantly  negatively 
correlated  with  performance,  and  the  other  unrelated  to  it. 

Some  areas  for  further  research  are  suggested  by  this 
study.  A further  examination  of  different  dyads,  in  both 
military  and  civilian  organizations  would  provide  a better 
idea  of  exactly  how  leadership  dyads  function.  Is  job 
overlap  an  important  factor  in  determining  the  closeness 
of  the  dyadic  relationship?  Do  individual  differences  in 
leadership  style  have  an  effect  on  the  performance  of  the 
dyad?  What  are  the  limits  outside  of  which  the  interaction 
of  two  leaders  can  no  longer  be  considered  dyadic?  These 
are  questions  yet  to  be  answered.  However,  hopefully  this 
study  has  provided  a basis  for  research  which  will  be  able 
to  answer  them. 
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uiOGPrPi:iC/.L  1 1 ifcp.: 'at 1 0:1 

1.  Estimate  the  months  you  have  spent  in  the  following  positions: 

1.  D!l  Primary  Staff 

2.  Co.  CDR  (or  equivalent)  

3.  Co.  XO  

4.  Platoon  Loader  

2.  Total  tiire  on  active  duty: years months 

3.  Present  duty  position:  BTRY/CO  CDR ISG  

4.  J was  assigned  to  ry  present  position  (check  one): 

1.  before  the  first  sergeant  v/as  assigned  to  his  job. 

2.  after  the  first  sergeant  v;as  assigned  to  his  job. 

5.  The  total  tire  I have  worked  with  the  first  sergeant  is 

years months 

G.  The  total  tire  I have  worked  in  my  present  position  is 
years months 


7.  Age: 


Rank: 


I 


i.i!S  PAGE  is  BEST  QUALITY  PEA'.',  a 
COPX  EUTCMSHEO  TO  ace 


RELATIG.iS  WIT  I!  THE  FIRST  StRCvAdT 

Below  are  a series  of  stater. esits  which  refer  to  conditions  yo„  way  or 
nay  not  le  caper Iceciiia  with  the  first  sergeant.  Please  considar  each  state- 
rent  individually  and  indicate  how  ruch  the  first  seivear.t  behaves  in  that 
wanner  a.nd  he.'  nidi  stress  you  feel  as  a result  of  •his  behavior.  (For 
oxarple,  _.i  consider ii.r-  the  state:  cat,  ‘‘He  acts  unfriendly,"  if  the  first 
sergeant  is  rover  unfriendly,  you  would  indicate  that  he  never  is  unfriendly 

and  rale  tin's  behavior  as  causing  yen  no  stress.  If  the  first  sergeant  is 

often  unfi  ic-rJly,  but  this  type  cf  behavior  does  not  bother  you,  you  would 
indicate  thaw  he  frequently  is  unfriendly  but  night  still  rate  the  behavior 
as  causing  .sou  no  stress.  If  tiie  first  sergeant  is  unfriendly  and  his 

behavior  creates  sown  tension  for  you,  you  would  indicate  that  he  frequently 

is  unfriendly  and  rate  this  behavior  as  causing  you  i..oc!erate  stress.) 

How  r<  ell  stress 
or  tension  do  yu 
How  of  ton  does  feel  on  your  fob 
the  first  sar-  os  a reswl*  of 
geont  behave  in  the  first  scr- 
the  following  react' s behaving 

Banner?  in  this  o'' wrier'. 


1.  lie  fails  to  cooperate  with  re  in  gettiny 
the  job  done. 

2.  He's  not  reliable  or  trustworthy. 

3.  He  lias  trouble  getting  along  with  our 
subordinates. 

4.  He  acts  unfriendly  or  unapproachable. 

5.  He  fails  to  do  things  the  way  I do. 

6.  lie  fails  to  beep  re  inferred  of  what 
he’s  doing. 

7.  He  be cores  unpleasant  when  he's  under 
pressure. 

0.  lie's  difficult  to  worlc  with. 
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9.  He  fails  to  pay  attention  to  ry 
suggestions. 


1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 3 4 5 


10.  lie  fails  to  notify  re  of  changes. 


1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 3 4 5 
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I -lev.1  often  does 
tits  first  ser- 
geant behave 
in  t<‘ic  i'cil  tw- 
ine! n'anner? 


11.  He  fails  to  sot  definite  standards  of 
performance. 

12.  lie's  unwilling  to  make  changes. 

13.  He  fails  to  understand  the  task  he's 
trying  to  get  performed. 

14.  lie  takes  up  riy  tine  with  unimportant 
matters. 


10.  lie  creates  conflicts  for  re  with  our 
subordinates . 

17.  Ho  uses  re  for  his  own  purposes. 

18.  He  offers  re  little  help  performing  my 
job. 

19.  He  interferes  with  my  dealings  with  our 
subordinates. 

20.  He  shews  a lac!,  of  confidence  in  r.iv 
ability  to  do  fry  job. 

21 . He  fails  to  trust  re. 

22  lie  fails  to  value  my  opinions. 

23.  lie  scorns  nervous  and  worried  about  his 
own  job  performance. 

24.  lie's  only  concerned  about  his  own  jcb 
performance. 

25.  lie  interferes  with  my  doing  ry  job  to 
the  best  of  ny  ability. 
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1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 
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1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 3 4 5 


How  much  Stress 
or  tension  do  yen 
feel  on  your  job 
as  a result  of 
the  f i i st  ser- 
geant's I'C.’v'.'i.r 
in  this  rw  i?r? 


1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 
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iJct;  oft;:',  c.rz  th2  follci/iro  staterjnts  true  for  your  job? 


> 

C) 


C) 

U 


a.  1 have  to  do  things  that  should  Le  done 
differently. 

t>.  I an  not  clear  as  to  what  my  responsibilities 
are. 

c.  1 \.ori;  under  incompatible  policies  and  guide- 
lines. 

d.  It  is  not  clear  who  has  the  authority  to  niahe 
decisions. 

e.  I receive  conflicting  job  demands  fren  different 

people.  1 2 3 4 5 C 7 

f.  1 am  not  clear  as  to  hew  things  should  proceed.  1 2 3 4 5 C 7 

hate  your  present  job  on  how  much  overall  stress  it  places  on  you. 


1 2 3 4 5 C 7 
1 2 3 4 5 C 7 
1 2 3 4 5 C 7 

1 2 3 4 5 C 7 


Ho  Stress  1 


7 Extreme  Stress 


Mow  satisfied  are  you  with  your  present  job? 
Extremely  Dissatisfied  12345 

How  much  effort  do  you  expend  on  your  job? 

IVininum  12  3 4 5 


7 Extrc-rely  Satisfied 


7 ::axii.v.n 
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INDIVIDUAL  IX  A PC  R PERFOlU-LViCL  RATING 


H.7  CO  Dli 


Position 


In  rcv.parison  to  all  individuals  I bw  of  in  a 
similar  position,  I rate  this  individual  as  follows: 
(circle  cro) 


1.  The  way  he  carries'  out  administrative  actions 
required  of  him  as  a leadc*r  of  a unit  in  keeping 
with  SOP’S  and  P.EG’s. 
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2.  The  way  he  knows  and  understands  the  personal  5 4 

problems  of  subordinates  and  considers  their 
suggestions  and  feelings. 

3.  !"s  rapport  with  his  subordinates  without  5 4 

becoming  overly  familiar. 

£.  His  technical  proficiency  with  the  available  5 4 

rowhods,  techniques  and  equipment  necessary 
to  do  the  job. 

5.  The  extent  to  which  he  takes  the  initiative  to  54 

propose  and  carry  cut  innovations  relating  to  the 

job  and  to  the  supervision  of  his  people. 

6.  The  way  he  organizes  his  people  and  specifies  5 4 

ways  of  getting  the  job  done. 

7.  The  way  he  works  with  unit  officers  and  NCO's  5 4 

and  yourself  to  accomplish  the  mission. 


3 2 

3 2 

3 2 

3 2 

3 2 

3 2 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


U.  The  way  he  hardies  his  job  when  demands  are  extra  5432 
heavy  or  when  he  finds  himself  under  severe 
pressure. 


1 
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pair  p.rr.rcu::v;cE  katii.g 
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In  cc"  po risen  to  all  pairs  I knew  of  in  a 
similar  position,  I rate  this  pair  as 
foilc.s:  (circle  or.e) 


1.  The  way  they  carry  out  administrative  action; 
required  of  the;n  as  leaders  or  a unit  in  keeping 
with  SCP's  and  flEG's. 

2.  The  '..ay  they  know  and  understand  the  personal 
problems  of  subordinates  and  consider  their 
suggestions  and  feelings. 

3.  Their  rapport  with  their  subordinates  without 
beccnir.g  overly  familiar. 

4.  Their  technical  proficiency  with  the  available 
methods,  techniques  arid  equipment  necessary  to  do 
the  job. 

5.  The  extent  to  which  they  take  the  initiative  to 
propose  and  carry  out  innovations  relating  to  the 
j-’b  and  to  the  supervision  of  their  people. 

6.  The  way  they  organize  their  people  and  specify  ways 
cf  getting  the  job  done. 

7.  The  way  they  work  with  unit  officers  and  ACO's  and 
yourself  to  accomplish  the  mission. 

3.  Ti.e  way  they  handle  their  job  when  demands  are  extra 
heavy  or  when  they  find  themselves  under  severe 
pressure. 


Indicate  the  average  amount  of  cn  the  job  persons1.-  contact  you  have  w'.th  the 
KV’bcra  of  this  pair:  (circle  one) 

Two-fcur  Five  or 

Once  a week  Twice 
or  less  a week 


Once 
Dai  lv 


tires  roro  tire: 

daily  d c i . ; ' 


Superior  r.erber  only 
Subordinate  member  only 
Both  rerbors  together 
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UNIT  PERFORMANCE  RATING 


Kate  tne  unit  on  tno  following  dimensions  in  comparison  t 
by  placing  on  X at  the  appropriate  location  on  the  scale. 


Unsatisfactory  Superior 


1.  Tactical  Proficiency 


(Ability  to  carry  1 y 

out  assigned  tactical 

nission) 

3 

4 

G 

G 

1 

2. 

Maintenance  of 
equipment  and 
vehicles 

Unsatisfactory 

Superior 

1 i 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

3. 

Teamwork  and 
Cooperation 

Unsatisfactory 

Superior 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

4. 

Disci  pi ine  and 
Standard s of 

C endue t 

Unsatisfactory 

Superior 

r 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

5. 

Overall 

Effectiveness 

Unsatisfactory 

Superior 

1 2 

3 

4 

b 

6 

7 

Company 

Flotoon 


„ best  aunim 


r 
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unit  come  rati-;g  scales 
imstri.'Ctiors 


On  the  following  pages  are  six  scales  concerned  with  unit  morale.  At 
the  top  of  each  page  is  a short  explanation  of  the  component  of  morale  to 
be  rated  on  that  scale.  The  lower  part  of  the  page  contains  the  rating 
scale,  numbered  from  1 (very  poor)  to  9 (very  good).  Beside  the  odd  numbers 
are  examples  of  the  type  of  unit  or  individual  that  would  get  that  parti- 
cular rating,  for  instance,  on  the  first  page,  an  example  of  a company 
with  very  good  superior-subordinate  relations  is  given  beside  the  9 rating. 

For  each  scale,  read  the  description  at  the  top  of  the  page , and  then  the 
statements  beside  the  numbers.  Remember  that  the  statements  are  only  examples 
and  may  refer  to  company  size  units,  platoons,  or  individuals. 


Using  the  examples  as  a guide,  pick  the  rating  that  cones  closest  to 
describing  or  being  typical  of  the  platoon  which  you  are  evaluating  and 
check  the  appropriate  number. 

EXAMPLE: 

If  you  think  the  1st  platoon  has  fairly  poor  superior-subordinate  rela- 
tions, and  the  statement  beside  number  3 on  that  scale  is  behavior  you  might 
expect  from  the  1st  platoon,  put  a check  by  the  "3". 

If  two  of  the  statements  are  equally  typical  of  the  platoon's  behavior, 
for  example  the  statements  by  numbers  3 and  5,  then  check  the  number  i.n 
between,  in  this  case  "A". 

Check  only  one  number  on  each  page. 


SUPERI OR- SUbORDI RAT  E RE L AT IO.'.S 

lrust  and  respect  between  subordinates  and  superiors  in  the  unit,  subordinates 
ar.d  superiors  willing  to  round  ir.fcml  line  together  (drinking  beer,  etc.); 
talking  over  persona  1 concerns  together;  superiors  pitching  in  and  helping  with 
the  work  when  called  for,  working  together  without  regard  to  rank;  versus 
superiors  harassing  and  nit-picking  sui.ordir.ates;  superiors  not  helping  solve 
subordinates ' problems;  superiors  end  subordinates  not  associating  with  or 
talking  with  each  other. 

l.'hich  of  those  statements  would  you  expect  to  be  typical  of  this  individual/ 
unit? 


Rating 


Because  of  the  respect  and  almost  personal  relationship  that  the  men 
had  with  the  company  ccr'onder,  each  man  put  forth  a little  1 ore  effort 
than  he  normally  would  have  for  an  inspection.  I'hcn  the  company  passed 
with  flying  colors,  the  commander  threw  a bash  to  show  his  appreciatin', 
to  the  nen. 


When  a group  of  servicemen,  mostly  i’COs,  were  sitting  at  the  bar  anu  a 
company  grade  officer  approached,  they  invited  inn  for  a drink.  Since 
it  was  after  hours , the  officer  accepted  and  the  men  discussed  sc  c of 
the  problems  that  faced  the  company. 


b At  the  Forward  Observer  CP  curing  field  maneuvers,  two  enlisted  ran 
got  to  play  cards  ana  urirk  with  two  captain^. 


- ...Os  rented  pieces  in  a nearby  town  so  they  would  not  ha*. 

stay  in  the  barracks  with  the  Erl. 


1 The  non  had  a general  feclin'-  t t the  corwandir.g  officer  was  harass  ion 
them.  The  men  sabotaged  thei  * own  equif'C-nt  end  the  mission  failed. 
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TEAMWORK  ;.;jd  COOPERATION 

Helping  other  people  in  the  unit  with  their  personal  or  job  related  problems; 
working  and  playing  well  together  as  a unit:  sacrificing  for  other  unit  mem- 
bers or  the  unit  as  a whole;  staying  together  as  a unit  even  through  difficult 
times;  versus  showing  indifference  toward  the  personal  or  job  related  problems 
of  other  unit  members;  failing  to  work  smoothly  together  on  the  unit  task; 
displaying  selfish  interest  in  one's  own  welfare  and  a lack  of  concern  for 
the  well-being  of  other  individuals  or  the  unit:  avoiding  other  unit  members 
during  off-duty  hours  and  recreational  activities. 

which  of  these  statements  would  you  expect  to  be  typical  of  this  individual/ 
unit? 

Rating 

9 The  man  in  this  unit  volunteered  to  dig  a water  line  by  hand.  All  the 
men  participated  to  spread  the  work  and  prevent  heat  exhaustion,  while 
the  mess  hall  provided  refreshments.  Tiie  men  in  the  unit  felt  good 
that  they  could  work  together  to  get  this  job  done. 

S 


7 The  commander  decided  that  the  company  would  play  volleyball  for  physi- 
cal training.  All  of  the  men  got  involved  in  the  games  and  unit  com- 
petition was  set  up. 


6 


5 liany  of  the  men  in  this  unit  played  volleyball  and  baskc-tbnll  in  the 
post's  sports  center  during  off-duty  hours. 


4 


3 When  an  El!  fell  out  during  a PT  run,  the  rest  of  his  unit  left  him 
behind. 

2 


1 When  one  soldier  suffered  from  an  overdose  of  drugs,  the  three  other-, 
with  him  ran  off  to  get  rid  of  the  stuff,  leaving  him  alone. 


*HTS 
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performance  a;,‘d  effort 


Spending  extra  t i .ie  end  effort  to  get  tiie  job  done;  volunteering  or  taking 
the  initiative  to  c'o  the  job  well;  performing  well;  versus  expending  little 
or  no  efiort  toward  getting  the  job  done;  avoiding  or  passively  resisting 
doing  work;  performing  poorly. 

iJhich  of  these  statements  would  you  expect  to  be  typical  of  this  individual/ 
unit? 

Rating 


_9  When  maintenance  mechanics  found  an  error  in  their  assembly  procedures 
on  an  aircraft,  they  tolo  their  platoon  leaders  of  their  mistake  and 
requested  that  the  hangar  bo  opened  Saturday  and  Sunday  if  necessary 
to  meet  their  previously  promised  Monday  delivery. 


7 This  section  was  asked  to  prepare  a set  of  firing  charts  by  a specific 
time.  T!,e  charts  were  finished  ahead  of  time. 


J>  The  men  in  this  unit  did  not  push  for  top  performance,  although  they 
did  their  jobs  and  kept  busy. 


_3  The  service  section  of  a support  unit  had  a large  backlog  of  equipment 
needing  repair.  All  EI!  assigned  to  this  section  appeared  to  be  busy 
but  their  output  was  very  low  compared  to  other  service  sections. 


During  a period  these  EM  slewed  their  work  down  and  made  mistakes  th  t 
cost  time  end  new  parts.  They  were  working  seven-day  weeks,  but  at  the 
end  of  the  period  they  were  accomplishing  only  the  same  amount  of  work 
in  seven  days  that  they  had  been  accomplishing  in  five  before. 
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REACT  I Oi!S  TO  ADVERSITY 

Tolerating  adversity  or  perceived  injustice  without  complaint;  accepting 
hardships  readily;  expressing  satisfaction  with  one's  own  or  with  the 
unit's  situation,  sticking  it  out  in  the  face  of  adversity;  versus 
complaining,  griping;  bitching;  giving  up;  succumbing  to  adversity; 
withdrawing  from  hardship  situations;  expressing  dissatisfaction,  re- 
sentment, or  bitterness  about  one's  own  or  about  the  unit's  situation. 

llhich  of  these  statements  would  you  expect  to  be  typical  of  this  individual/ 
unit? 

Rating 

9 ’..'hen  tine  in  service  was  extended  for  promotions  for  the  lower 

enlisted  ranks,  this  individual  ignored  the  change  and  performed 
his  job  without  complaint. 


7 This  on-duty  crew  finally  got  cold  chow  at  21  CO  hours.  The  crew 
complained,  but  still  continued  to  perfom  their  duties. 


5 When  DA  cut  the  tour  in  Korea  from  13  to  12  months,  the  leave  policy 
was  also  to  be  changed  from  30  to  ID  days.  The  men  in  this  unit  wrote 
their  congressmen  to  try  to  stop  the  change  in  leave  policy. 


3 This  person  became  quiet  and  subdued  after  receiving  a "Dear  John" 
letter  from  his  wife.  He  withdrew  from  social  contacts,  drank  a lot, 
and  took  unnecessary  chances  in  combat. 


1 At  a small,  closed-in  military  site  that  had  no  recreational 

facilities,  the  Eli's  tore  up  seme  jeeps,  burned  barrack  facilities, 
and  destroyed  other  military  property. 
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BEARING,  APPEARANCE  AND  MILITARY  DISCIPLINE 

Crisp  military  appearance;  responding  quickly  to  orders;  doing  the  "right"  thing 
in  the  absence  of  explicit  orders;  low  frequency  of  A'NCLs,  showing  an  eagerness 
to  correct  nonstandard  conditions;  being  alert,  ver_s_us_  sloppy  appearance;  high 
frequency  of  A'.'OLs;  destruction  of  property;  fighting;  refusing  to  obey  orders; 
responding  slowly  to  military  orders. 

I'iiich  of  these  statements  would  you  expect  to  be  typical  of  this  individual/ 
unit? 

Rating 


9 Even  though  the  day  was  to  be  spent  on  the  rifle  range  lying  in  the 
dirt,  this  individual  got  up  at  5:00  a.n.  to  polish  his  boots,  check 
over  his  uniform,  and  make  sure  he  was  clean  shaven. 


8 


7 When  this  unit  holds  formations  to  disseminate  information,  all  the  men 
fall  out  on  time,  in  correct  uniform. 


5 When  an  officer  saw  a man  with  his  field  jacket  unbuttoned,  he  told  Mm 
to  button  it  properly  or  not  to  wear  it. 


A 


.3  Members  of  the  unit  walked  with  hands  in  pockets,  hats  on  the  backs  of 
their  heads,  and  a s Touchy  posture. 


2 


1 This  unit  had  two  AWOLS  per  month  per  203  members,  filthy  areas  in  new 
billets,  troops  staggered  to  and  from  work  at  their  own  leisure,  and 
there  was  a high  incidence  of  drug  use. 
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PRIDE  If;  Ui .'IT,  ARMY,  AiiD  COUNTRY 

Expressing  pride  and  enthusiasm  for  one's  country  and  the  Amy;  showing  pride 
in  one's  unit  by  taking  actions  to  make  the  unit  distinctive  and  clearly 
identifiable;  bragging  about  the  accor  pi isiver.ts  of  the  unit;  challenging  and 
competing  with  other  units;  versus  downgrading  or  expressing  indifference  for 
one's  country  and  the  Amy;  snowing  a lack  of  concern  for  one's  unit  and  its 
accomplishments;  resisting  wearing  the  uniform  or  identifying  unit  insignia. 

Which  of  these  statements  would  you  expect  to  be  typical  of  tin's  individual/ 
unit? 

Rating 


9 The  unit  passed  all  major  inspections  with  highest  scores  in  the  unit 
headquarters;  its  A'..‘0L,  VD,  and  accident  rates  were  the  lowest;  and  it 
had  the  highest  operational  time.  Members  of  the  unit  told  other 
units  that  they  would  have  to  "go  some"  to  match  their  accomplishments 


8 


7 Many  members  of  the  unit  wanted  the  unit  to  be  recognized,  so  they  pur 
chased  t-shirts  which  they  wore  during  PT. 


6 


5 When  asked  about  their  unit,  these  soldiers  mentioned  which  one  it  was 
but  didn't  say  much  about  it  one  way  or  the  other. 


4 


3 During  A.I.T.  the  top  student  in  the  class  refused  the  "student  of  ^he 
week"  armband  from  the  first  sergeant  based  on  his  personal  feeling 
about  the  Army. 


2 


1 These  01  let  everyone  outside  their  unit  know  that  they  thought  their 
unit  was  the  worst  in  the  Army. 


